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The book, which aims at indicating the develop- 
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and some new light is thrown upon the poet's 
art from the early manuscripts kept at Dove 
Cottage. 
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. H. C. Johnson has edited for 

the Wiltshire Archaeological Society, 
Devizes, ‘Wiltshire County Records: 
Minutes of Proceedings in Sessions, 1563 
and 1574 to 1592.’ This is a work of con- 
siderable importance to the student of 
English local government. As Mr. H. C. 
Johnson points out in his very admirable 
and lucid Introduction, there was under the 
Tudors a very great development of the 
office and powers of Justices of the Peace. 
These functions were revised in 1590 and 
from then onwards the records of Quarter 
Sessions were carefully kept. In this book 
we have the only existing specimen of a 
Minute Book of Transactions in Quarter 
Sessions which dates from the pre-1590 era, 
a period when, though the Custos Rotolorum 
was in theory responsible for the keeping 
of such records, that task was apparently 
left to the Clerk of the Peace. 

The MS. here calendared is essentially 
informal; it is a record of things done and 
things to be done kept by the Clerk of the 
Peace or his clerks and contains such 
personal memoranda as “ fees owed to me” 
and notes of sums “ paid by my master for 
the Justices’ diet.” 

Criminal business done at Quarter 
Sessions seldom included any offences graver 
than larceny, and there is little evidence of 
severity. Mild fines were usually inflicted 
but the parents of bastard children were 
Whipped and in a single instance a woman- 
vagrant was branded in the ear. 

_ Administrative business was heavier, and 
included the appointment of officials, the 
licensing of badgers, beggars, victuallers 
and cloth-sellers, the relief of the poor, the 
Tepair of highways and the issue of building 
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licences. Cognisance was taken of Popish 
recusants and of such offenders against the 
Elizabethan Settlement as the parson who 
“mayntayned purgatorie” or the Puritan 
who held that “ puryfieng of women is a 
Juysh cerymonie.” Three out-county men 
got into trouble pro jocis illicitis, for unlaw- 
ful and cozening games specified as 
“ Trolemadame and ryffling for disshes and 
platters,” and the unfortunate John Marshall 
of Lidiard Milicent was gaoled for keeping 
- hours, quia . . . vigilat nocte et dormit 
ie. 

The MS. is set down in what its Editor 
mildly describes as “a mixture of rather 
corrupt Latin and English.” One would 
think that the Latinity was more than rather 
corrupt which rendered ‘tippling-house’ by 
domus tiplacionis and chronicled the indict- 
ment of one John Kingman pro sagittando 
in bombardo. Here, if the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery ever tires of its Ubique, is a 
motto made to its hand. 


HE Royal Society of Arts has recently 
published an interesting little brochure, 
dealing with the past history and future 
development of museums, and entitled 
“Museums in Modern Life.’ It takes the 
form of seven papers read before the Society 
by noted authorities on the subject, followed 
in each case by a short discussion of some 
of the points raised in the lecture. Each 
lecture is well illustrated with appropriate 
pictures, as for instance, of the well-known 
Haslemere Museum, the State Historical 
Museum at Stockholm, and the Museum of 
Modern Art. 

There are also many interesting little 
anecdotes, dealing chiefly with the strange 
questions which museum curators are often 
asked, concerning such various things as 
Noah’s Ark and pieces of Goss china. It 
is interesting to note that one realistic in- 
vestigator in the last century calculated the 
capacity of Noah’s Ark as 81,062 tons, a 
curiously close approximation to the tonnage 
of the ‘Queen Mary.’ 

Many suggestions are made for the 
improvement of museums, such as the 
instalment of comfortable chairs, and places 
where one might have a drink. Finally 
there is a map of the more important 
museums of the United Kingdom which, 
in spite of one or two curious omissions, 
is nevertheless very useful. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








MARLOWE AND THE COMMINATION 
SERVICE 


E Commination Service, “ or Denounc- 

ing of God’s Anger and Judgements 
against Sinners,” in the Book of Common 
Prayer, appears to have been used by 
Marlowe in ‘ Tamburlaine,’ in two episodes 
of curiously different type—the incident of 
the massacre at Damascus in Part I, and 
the Orcanes-Sigismund episode in Part II. 


1. 

Most of Marlowe’s historical sources’ 
contain the story of a town which delayed 
submission until after the display of Tam- 
burlaine’s red flag and the slaughter of the 
emissaries sent out too late to plead for 
mercy. The Commination Service, in its 
solemn warning to sinners not to delay sub- 
mission to God until it is too late, contains 
the following passage: 

Then shall it be too late to knock, when 

the door shall be shut; and too late to 

cry for mercy, when it is the time of 

justice. 
This passage is, of course, based on the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins, one of the par- 
ables of judgment; the foolish virgins who 
had to go out to buy oil for their lamps found 
on their return that it was then too late 
to plead for admission to the bridal feast, 
for “the door was shut.” It is interesting 
to find that in ‘ Tamburlaine’ the emissaries 
whose cry for mercy comes too late are not, 
as in the sources, a group of women and 
girls, or boys and girls, but young girls only, 
and that they are constantly described as 
virgins; “ Alas, poor fools,” is Tamburlaine’s 
greeting to the virgins of Damascus. 

A comparison of the Damascus scenes? 
and certain passages of the Commination 
Service is of considerable interest. 

(a) Still doth this man, or rather god of war, 

Batter our walls and beat our turrets down; 


And to resist with longer stubbornness. . . . 
Were but to bring our wilful overthrow. . . 


* Tamburlaine, ed. Professor Ellis-Fermor, Intro- 
duction p. 35. 
_ "I Tamburlaine V scenes 1 and 2: all the quota- 
tions from Tamburlaine are taken from Professor 
Ellis-Fermor’s edition. 
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Let us have hope that their unspotted prayers, 


Their blubbered cheeks and hearty 


Will melt his fury into some remorse. 

And use us like a loving conqueror. 

Then shall appear the wrath of God in 
the day of vengeance, which obstinate 
sinners, through the stubborness of their 
heart, have heaped unto themselves; which 
despised the goodness, patience and long 
suffering of God, when he calleth them 
continually to repentance. . . . (Prayer) 
Be favourable, O Lord, Be favourable to 
Thy people, who turn to thee in weeping, 
fasting and praying. . . . Thou sparest 
when we deserve punishment, and in thy 
wrath thinkest upon mercy. 

(b) Alas, poor fools, must you be first shall feel 
The sworn destruction of Damascus? 

They know my custom; could they not as well 
Have sent ye out when first my milk white flags, 
— which sweet Mercy threw her gentle 

eams, 

Reflexed them on your disdainful eyes, 

As now when fury and incensed hate 

Flings slaughtering terror from my coal-black 

tents, 

And tells for truth submission comes too late? 
Then shall sudden destruction come upon 
them. . . . Then shall they call upon me 
(saith the Lord) but I will not hear. ... 
Then shall it be too late to knock, when 
the door shall be shut; and too late to 
cry for mercy, when it is the time of 
justice. .. . Therefore, brethren, take we 
heed betime, while the day of salvation 
lasteth . . . let us, while we have the light, 
believe in the light, and walk as children 
of the light; that we be not cast into 
utter darkness, where is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 

(c) Most happy king and emperor of the earth... 
Pity our plights! O pity poor Damascus! 
Pity old age... 

Pity the marriage bed .. . 
Pity, O pity, sacred emperor, 
The prostrate service of this wretched town ... 
O, pity us! ... ; 
I will not spare these proud Egyptians. 


jumble 


O Lord . . . spare all those who confess 
their sins unto thee... . O most mighty 
God .. . spare us, therefore, good Lord, 


spare thy people—spare thy people, good 

Lord, spare them... . 

The similarities are to be found in the 
thought and imagery rather than in the 
wording, but they would hardly escape the 
notice of an audience far more familiar with 
the Commination Service than is the modern 
reader. 

Nor would Marlowe’s audience be likely 
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to miss the biblical wording of such a phrase 
as “thy puissant never-stayed arm”; com- 
, for instance: 


And I myself will fight against you with 
_..a strong arm, even in anger, and in 
fury, and in great wrath. [Jeremiah 
XXi. . and none can stay his hand 
[Daniel iv. 35}. 

The terms in which the virgins address 
Tamburlaine have, indeed, a markedly 
biblical flavour : 

Most happy king and emperor of the earth, 

Image of honour and nobility, 

For — the powers divine have made the 

worid, 

And on whose throne the holy graces sit; 

In whose sweet person is compris’d the sum 

Of nature’s skill and heavenly majesty; . . . 

(Whose sceptre angels kiss and furies dread). . . 

There are reminiscences here of familiar 
biblical passages : 

(a) For God is the King of all the earth. 
(Psalm xlvii. 7). 

(b) Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory and honour and power: for thou 
hast created all things, and for thy 
pleasure they are and were created 
(Rev. iv. 11). 

(c) Let us therefore come boldly unto the 
throne of grace that we may obtain 
mercy. (Hebrews iv. 16). (Compare the 
Prayer Book’s phrase “the throne of 
the heavenly grace”; it is interesting to 
note that Marlowe uses ‘heavenly’ in 
the next line but one.) 

(@) Thou sealest up the sum full of wisdom, 
and perfect in beauty. (Ezekiel xxviii. 12.) 

(e) A sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre 
of thy kingdom. . . . And let all the 
angels of God worship him. (Hebrews 
i. 8, 6.) The devils also believe and 
tremble. (James ii. 19.) 


The underlying note of ironical mockery 
which these reminiscences introduce into the 
Virgins’ prayer for mercy combined with 
the similarities noted between these scenes 
and certain parts of the Commination 
Service strongly suggest that Marlowe is 
using the story as a vehicle for satirical 
comment on the Church’s doctrine of a 
Judgment Day when it shall be “too late 
to cry for mercy.” 

It is of considerable interest to find that 
the Commination Service’s doctrine of a 
hell of endless torment to which shall go 

the ‘accursed’ dominates the scene 
which almost immediately follows the 


massacre of the virgins, the deaths of 
Bajazeth and Zabina: “Hell, death, Tam- 
burlaine, hell! ” cries Zabina in her madness. 
Marlowe’s editors do not appear to have 
noticed the scriptural reference in Bajazeth’s 
plea for water “to cool and comfort” his 
“burning breast.” In the Gospel story of 
Dives and Lazarus we read: 
“ And in hell he lifted up his eyes, being 
in torments ...and said . . . send Lazarus 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in 
water and cool my tongue, for I am tor- 
mented in this flame.”* 
The Homily on the Fear of Death gives the 
following commentary on St. Luke’s story: 
“(The second death) is the condemnation 
of both body and soul, without either 
appellation or hope of redemption, unto 
everlasting pains in hell. Unto this state 
death sent the unmerciful and ungodly 
rich man that Luke speaketh of in his 
Gospel; . . . being in torments, he cried 
for comfort, complaining of the intoler- 
able pain that he suffered in that 
flame of fire: but it was too late. So 
unto this place bodily death sendeth .. . 
all them that in this world be unfaithful 
to God, and uncharitable unto their 
neighbours, so dying without repentance 
and hope of God’s mercy.” 
There are indications that Marlowe had this 
commentary in mind as he wrote the moving 
dialogue between Bajazeth and Zabina: 


Baj: And then shall we in this detested guise, 
With shame, with hunger and with horror ay 
Griping our bowels with retorqued thoughts, 
And have no hope to end our ectasies. 

Zab: Then is there left no Mahomet, no God, 

No fiend, no fortune, nor no hope of end 
To our infamous, monstrous slaveries. 
Gape, earth, and let the fiends infernal view 
A hell as hopeless and as full of fear 

As are the blasted banks of Erebus. . 

Baj: Accursed Bajazeth, whose words of ruth 
That would with pity cheer Zabina’s heart, 
And make our souls resolve in ceaseless 

tears, 
Sharp hunger bites upon and gripes the root 
From which the issues of my thoughts do 
break. 
O poor Zabina! O my queen, my queen! 
Fetch me some water for my burning breast, 
To cool and comfort me with longer date, 
That, in the shortened sequel of my life, 
I may pour forth my soul into thy arms 
With words of love, whose moaning 
intercourse 
Hath hitherto been stayed with wrath and 


ate 
Of our expressless banned inflictions. 


* Luke xvi. 23-24. 
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Zab: Sweet Bajazeth, I will prolong thy life 
As long as any blood or spark of breath 
Can quench or cool the torments of my 
grief.‘ 

The crude barbarity of Tamburlaine’s 
treatment of Bajazeth has been regarded by 
some critics as a playing down to the 
instinctive sadism of the groundlings. It 
seems more likely that the puerility into 
which the baiting scenes admittedly 
degenerate is quite deliberate, that its inten- 
tion is ironical. There can be no doubt, at 
any rate, that in the poignant dialogue 
between Bajazeth and Zabina, Marlowe 
deliberately directs our sympathy to these 
victims doomed to a hell of endless torment. 
The moving poetry through which Marlowe 
expresses this theme, both in this scene and 
again, and more openly, in the closing scene 
of Doctor Faustus, is perhaps his implicit 
criticism of the Church’s teaching of “ the 
horrible and most dreadful damnation . . 
eternal slavery and torments,”> which await 
those who fail to answer the call, “ Turn 
unto God while there is yet time of mercy; 
ye shall else repent it in the world to come, 
when it shall be too late.”® Perhaps in 
Zabina’s words we have Marlowe’s own 
comment on this teaching, which runs like 
a lurid thread through the official Homilies: 

Then is there left . . . no God. 

II 

In view of the scathing comment on 
certain aspects of the Commination Service 
which appears to underlie the incidents of 
the massacre at Damascus and the death of 
Bajazeth it is of considerable interest to 
find the same church service used again 
by Marlowe in a scene of entirely different 
tone, the Orcanes-Sigismund episode in 
‘Tamburlaine’ Part II.’ The incident of the 
breaking of faith by the Christian Sigismund 
with the pagan Orcanes, which is founded 


“I Tamburlaine V ii., 172-181, 207-222. 

5’ Homily against Wilful Rebellion: The Homilies 
ed. G. E. Corrie, p 568. 

The passage reads: ‘“* Surely no mortal man can 
express with words, nor conceive in mind, the 
horrible and most dreadful damnation that such 
be worthy of . . . most worthy to be the miserable 
captives and vile slaves of that infernal tyrant 
Satan, with him to suffer eternal slavery and 
torments.”” Compare Marlowe’s “ infamous, mon- 
strous slaveries ” with “ the fiends infernal ’’ in the 
following line, and his “ expressless banned (i.e. 
bound down) inflictions.” 

* An Information for them that take offence at 
certain places of the Scriptures. The Homilies, ed. 
Corrie p. 380. 

’ Act II scenes 1-3. 
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on historical fact, is sometimes quoted by 
critics as evidence of Marlowe's hostility to 
Christianity. It is more justly described by 
Professor Tucker Brooke as a “ blasting 
exposure of the essential unchristianity of 
Christian politics”;* Marlowe's passionate 
denunciation of those who “ profess that 
they know God, but in works they deny 
him”* would not be out of place in any 
Christian pulpit. The magnificent speech in 
which Orcanes denounces the treacherous 
Christians and appeals for justice to the 
God “of endless power and purity,” the 
God 
that sits on high and never sleeps, 

Nor in one place is circumscriptible, 

But everywhere fills every continent 

With strange infusion of his sacred vigour, 
is, as Dr. Kocher has shown,?° couched in 
Biblical language throughout, and is entirely 
orthodox in both thought and tone. And his 
challenging prayer to Christ: 

Thou, Christ, that art esteem’d omnipotent, 

If thou wilt prove thyself a perfect God, 

Worthy the worship of all faithful hearts, 

Be now reveng’d upon this traitor’s soul. . 

To arms, my lords! On Christ still let us cry; 

If there be Christ, we shall have victory— 
is swiftly answered in an entirely orthodox 
manner; God, the “just and dreadful 
punisher of sin,” thunders vengeance from 
on high, and the treacherous Christians are 
routed. 

The influence of the Commination Service 
is marked in the speeches of the Christian 
leaders both before and after their defeat. 
Before the battle one of the Christian allies, 
Frederick, urges that it is mere superstition 
to keep faith with the pagan: 

And should we lose the opportunity) == 

eee” ry hath given to venge our Christians 

eat 

And scourge their foul, blasphemous paganism, 

As fell to Saul, to Balaam, and the rest, 

That would not kill and curse at God’s command, 

So surely will the vengeance of the highest, 

And jealous anger of his fearful arm, 

Be pour’d with rigour on our sinful heads, 

If we neglect this offered victory. 
This is clearly based on the following 
passage from the Commination Service: 


Now seeing that all they are accursed 
. . . that do err and go astray from the 
commandments of God, let us, remem: 
bering the dreadful judgement hanging 
over our heads, and always ready to fall 


a on Shakespeare and other Elizabethans, 
p. s 

* Titus i. 16. 

* Christopher Marlowe: p. 101 footnote. 
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upon us, return unto our Lord God. ... 
It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands 
of the living God: He shall pour down 
rain upon the sinners, snares, fire and 
brimstone, storm and tempest. . . . Then 
shall appear the wrath of God in the day 
of vengeance... . 

0 terrible voice of most just judge- 
ment. ... 

The exhortation of the Commination 
Service, from which the above is quoted, 
also contains the following: 


Let us . . . return unto our Lord God 
... acknowledging our offences, and seek- 
ing to bring forth worthy fruits of 
penance... . Let us not abuse the good- 
ness of God, who . . . of his endless pity 
promiseth us forgiveness of that which 
is past, if with a perfect and true heart 
we return unto him.... have no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth, 
saith the Lord God. Turn ye then, and 
ye shall live. .. . This if we do, Christ 
will. . . give us the gracious benediction 
of his Father, commanding us to take 
possession of his glorious kingdom: Unto 
which he vouchsafe to bring us all, for 
his infinite mercy. Amen. 


Both the passages quoted have clearly 
influenced the beautiful prayer of the 
defeated Sigismund : 


Discomfited is all the Christian host," 

— hath thundered vengeance from on 
ign, 

For my accursed and hateful perjury. 

O just and dreadful punisher of sin, 

Let the dishonour of the pains I feel 

In this my mortal, well-deserved wound 

End all my penance in my sudden death. 

And let this death, wherein to sin I die, 

Conceive a second life in endless mercy.'* 


The moving sincerity of these lines reveals 
a depth of compassion for which Marlowe 
is not always given credit. The whole scene, 
indeed, with its fine description of the God 
“of endless power and purity,” its burning 
indictment of sin and yet its warm com- 
passion for the penitent sinner, tempts one 


"Compare also II Sam. xxii. 14-15: “ The Lord 
thundered from heaven . . . and discomfited them.” 
. Compare also Romans v. 9: ‘For in that he 
died, he died unto sin once: but in that he liveth, 
he liveth unto God. Likewise reckon ye yourselves 
to be dead unto sin, but alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” Marlowe’s use of the 


word “conceive” (in “ conceive _a second life ’’) 
s possibly suggested by Psalm li. 5 (“in sin hath 
my mother conceived me ”’) since in the Commina- 
tion Service this psalm immediately follows the 
Passage quoted from the Exhortation. 
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to suggest that the Elizabethan Church lost 
an eloquent and moving preacher when by 
certain aspects of its teaching it lost the 
allegiance of Christopher Marlowe. 

For in this scene, so fundamentally ortho- 
dox, there is still criticism. The main theme 
is criticism of those professing Christians 
who dare to invoke the commandments of 
God to justify actions clearly contrary to 
morality. The satirical reference to Saul and 
Balaam, “That would not kill and curse 
at God’s command,” is interesting in this 
connection. The satire appears to be directed 
not so much at the Bible story as at the 
somewhat crudely expressed commentary in 
the Homily against Wilful Rebellion: 

Yet Saul was reproved for his wrong 

mercy and devotion, and was told that 

Obedience would have more pleased him 

(i.e., God) than such lenity: which sin- 

ful humanity, saith holy Chrystostom, is 

more cruel before God than any murder 
or shedding of blood when it is com- 
manded of God."* 


In its context Marlowe’s reference to the 
story of Saul and the massacre of the 
Amalekites appears as a scathing criticism 
of the teaching that mercy could ever be 
‘wrong,’ ‘sinful’ and ‘cruel before God,’ 
or that ‘murder or shedding of blood’ 
could ever be ‘commanded of God.’ Such 
teaching, like the appeal to the command- 
ment of God to justify a flagrant breach 
of moral law, is to Marlowe a clear denial 
of God. 

A comparison of these Orcanes-Sigismund 
scenes with the earlier scenes in which 
Marlowe also makes use of the Commina- 
tion Service suggests that Marlowe was as 
deeply moved by certain aspects of the 
Church’s teaching, as given in that Service, 
as he was repelled by others. For its teach- 
ing of a God who will condemn men to 
a hell of everlasting torment, “ the fire ever- 
lasting ” the “ utter darkness, where is weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth,” a God for whom 
it will be one day “too late to cry for 
mercy,” he has nothing but scorn. But its 
teaching of “the living God,” who is a 
“just and dreadful punisher of sin” yet 
who in his “endless pity” will pardon and 
restore the penitent sinner, could profoundly 
touch his emotions. The God whom 
Marlowe acknowledged and worshipped was 
the God who is spirit, who 


* The Homilies, ed. Corrie, p. 563. 
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everywhere fills every continent | 
With strange infusion of his sacred vigour, 
the God of “endless power and purity” 
and yet of indeed “endless mercy,” 
a perfect God, | 
Worthy the worship of all faithful hearts. 


LYNETTE and EVELINE FEASEY. 


‘HENRY IV’ PART TWO 
AND THE 
HOMILY AGAINST DRUNKENNESS 


OR some years attention has been 
directed! towards the Book of Homilies’ 
appointed to be read in churches by Queen 
Elizabeth. They were read through in 
regular sequence and every Elizabethan 
must have been pretty familiar with them. 
Some lazy clergymen such as Mistress 
Quickly’s minister, ‘Master Dombe,’* were 
labelled ‘dumb dogs’ because they never 
preached their own sermons but simply 
read the Homilies round and round. 

The centre of scholarly attention has been 
the political doctrines expounded in the 
Homilies on Obedience and Against Wilful 
Rebellion, since it can be shown that the 
same doctrines underlie Shakespeare’s 
history plays. There is, however, a Homily 
Against Gluttony and Drunkenness which is 
highly relevant to the character of Falstaff; 
and it throws some light on the probable 
judgment that an Elizabethan audience, 
familiar with the Homilies, would pass on 
the relations of Falstaff and the Prince. 

The Homily sets forth the results of 
intemperance in a way that reminds us of 
the Prince’s descriptions of Falstaff and the 
quips about Bardolph’s face: 


. . except God bless our meats and 
give them strength to feed us . . . they 
lie stinking in our bodies, as in a loth- 
some sink or canell, and so diversely 
infect the whole body. ... Mark, I 
beseech you, the terrible tokens of God’s 
indignation. Woe and sorrow, strife and 
brawling, wounds without cause, dis- 
figured face, and redness of eyes.‘ 

The ‘strife, brawling and wounds’ of this 


* Notably by Alfred Hart in Shakespeare and the 
Homilies and E. M. W. Tillyard in Shakespeare's 
History Plays. 

*1T shall give quotations from the edition printed 
by the S.P.C.K. 1938. 

* 2 Hen. IV, New Variorum, ed. M A. Shaaber, 
1940, p. 174. 

* Ed. cit., p. 318. 
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passage, together with the warning on the 
next page that, as a result of over-drinking, 
‘ thine eyes shall look upon strange women, 
and thine heart shall speak lewd things’ 
might almost be a direct commentary on 
the goings-on in The Boar’s Head at East- 
cheap. It is certainly apt enough when one 
thinks of Pistol’s hectoring, the flourishing 
of swords in a brawl about nothing, the 
wound Pistol receives when Falstaff is pro- 
voked to drive him out, and the broad jokes 
made at the expense of those ‘strange’ 
women, Doll Tearsheet and Mistress 
Quickly. 

But the Homily could even more profit- 
ably be quoted in support of Tillyard’s 
contention’ that it is a mistake to senti- 
mentalise Falstaff as a harmless creature 
cruelly cast off by Henry. From the ethical 
and political point of view, Falstaff 
represents in the plays that anarchy and 
disorder which the Prince must reject if he 
is to fulfil his duty as a King, the representa- 
tive and embodiment of social order and 
the rule of law. The Homily unequivocally 
supports such a rejection: 

But some will say, What need any to 
find fault with this? he hurteth no man 
but himself, he is no man’s foe but his 
own ... but it is easy to see how hutt- 
ful they are, not only to themselves, but 
also to the commonwealth by _ their 
example. Every one that meeteth: with 
them is troubled with brawling and con- 
tentious language; and ofttimes, raging in 
beastly lusts, like fed horses, they neigh 
on their neighbours’ wives. They are an 
occasion of offence to many. ... They 
are unprofitable to the commonwealth; 
for a drunkard is neither fit to rule, nor 
to be ruled. They are a slander to the 
Church . . . and therefore St. Paul doth 
excommunicate them among whore- 
mongers, idolaters, covetous persons, and 
extortioners, forbidding Christians to eat 
with any such.° 

Shakespeare’s audience, having heard that 
every year of their lives, had little excuse 
if they did not fully realise that Falstaff 
had to be ‘ excommunicated,’ since they had 
seen him brawling in the street with Mistress 
Quickly, and being publicly rebuked as 4 
brawler by the Lord Chief Justice, watched 
him wounding Pistol, misusing the King’s 
commission, consorting with Mistress 


* Op. cit., pp. 287 sqq. 
*Ed. cit., p. 322. 
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Quickly and Doll Tearsheet (to say nothing 
of his neighing after the merry wives of 
Windsor), and in general being a misleader 
of youth and a bad example in matters of 
swearing, debauchery, drinking and lying. 

I have no conclusive evidence that Shake- 
speare had this Homily in his mind while 
he was writing 2 Henry IV, but if he heard 
it in church or happened upon it in print 
while he was busy with Falstaff he must 
have taken a special interest in it, and there 
are some suggestive points in the text of 
the play. 

He seems to have used the word 
‘creature’ with reference to drink only 
twice. The first occasion is in the passage 
where Prince Hal speaks of ‘the poore 
Creature, Small Beere’’ and the second is 
in Othello where wine is called ‘a good 
familiar creature, if it be well used.’ It is 
perhaps worth mentioning that the Homily 
repeatedly refers to food and drink as God’s 
‘good creatures,’ but of course the phrase 
‘thy creatures of bread and wine’ occurs 
also in the Consecration prayer in the Com- 
munion Service from 1559. More interest- 
ing is this striking passage from the Homily: 

He doubtless is in great danger that 
sleepeth in the midst of the sea, for soon 
he is overwhelmed with waves. He is 
like to fall suddenly that sleepeth in the 
top of the mast . . . as Jesus the son 
of Sirach affirmeth, the insatiable feeder 
never sleepeth quietly.* 

King Henry the Fourth is not an insatiable 
feeder, but he is certainly one of those 
who do not sleep quietly, and ‘ uneasy lies’ 
his head, so that he envies those to whom 
sleep comes even in the most unlikely and 
uncomfortable places. Addressing Sleep, he 
says: 

Wilt thou, upon the high and giddie Mast, 

Seale up the Ship-boyes Eyes, and rock his 

Braines, 

In Cradle of the rude imperious surge. . . . 
The association of sleep with a mast-top 
is not very obvious, and the Variorum can- 
hot cite anything as near to Shakespeare's 
lines as the passage from the Homily. It 
seems possible that we have here the source 
from which the image came into Shake- 
speare’s imagination, though it is of course 

"2 Hen. IV, ed. cit., p. 133. 

*Ed. cit., p. 319. The Homily is quoting and 
explaining Proverbs xxiii. 34. It follows the 

eva translation, which reads ‘ sleepeth’ where 


Authorised Version reads ‘ lieth.’ 
Ed. cit., p. 218. 
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also possible that he got it direct from the 
Geneva version of Proverbs. 

One cannot, on such slight evidence as 
this, suggest that Shakespeare had the 
Homily on drunkenness fresh in his mind, 
but it seems worth a note to suggest that 
when we are interpreting the meaning of 
Falstaff the teaching of the Homily should 
be considered. 

As a pendent to this note, we may remark 
that if, led by the reference to Jesus the 
son of Sirach in the Homily, Shakespeare 
turned up the passage in Ecclesiasticus (and 
the Apocrypha was usually included in 
Elizabethan Bibles), he had before him, a 
page or two after the passage, these verses: 


Feare not the iudgement of death, 
remember them that haue beene before 
thee, and that come after thee: this is 
the ordinance of the Lord ouer all flesh 
(xli. 3). Remember his iudgement: thine 
also shal be likewise, vnto me yesterday, 
and vnto thee to day. . . . How can he 
get wisdome that holdeth the plough. . . 
and talketh but of the breede of bullockes? 
(xxxviii. 22, 24-5.)'° 

With this compare: 

Shallow. Oh the mad dayes that I have 
spent! and to see how many of mine 
olde Acquaintance are dead? 

Silence. Wee shall all follow (Cousin). 

Shallow. Certaine: ‘tis certaine: very 
sure, very sure: Death as the Psalmist 
saith is certaine to all, all shall dye. How 
a good Yoke of Bullocks at Stamford 
Fayre?" 

On the phrase (in the Quarto but omitted 
by the Folio) ‘as the Psalmist saith’ the 
commentators note that the exact words are 
not to be found in the Psalms. The nearest 
passages quoted are not as close as this 
in Ecclesiasticus, especially since it brings 
in, like Silence, the notion of ‘ following’; 
and it is possible that Shallow, or Shake- 
speare, was vaguely remembering the words 
of the son of Sirach. Shallow’s ‘talk of 
bullocks’ was referred to by Richmond 
Noble” as an echo of Ecclesiasticus ‘ which 
provides an amusing comment’ on the con- 
versation of Shallow and Silence. But he 
does not seem to have noticed how much 
more amusing and pointed that comment 
becomes if one remembers the last remark 


*° Geneva Version. 
1 Ed. cit., p. 239. 
'? Shakespeare’s Biblical Knowledge, 1935, p. 178. 
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Ecclesiasticus makes about those whose talk 
is of bullocks: 


And yet they are not asked their iudge- 
ment in the counsell of the people, neither 
are they hie in the congregation, neither 
sit they vpon the iudgement seates, nor 
vnderstand the order of iustice: they can- 
not declare matters according to the 
forme of the Law, and they are not meete 
for hard matters. (xxxviii. 33.) 

Alas for the two Justices of the Peace, and 
their supervision of the enlistment of 
Falstaff’s pressed men! A.D. 


Wigan. 


MOVING PICTURES 


N addition to the list of eighteenth- 
century “moving pictures” already 
described in N. & Q. (xxiv. 81; clxxxvii. 147; 
clxxxvili. 38-39, 130) is the following 
advertisement, from The Supplement (Lon- 
don, printed by John Morphew), No. 308, 
2-4 January 1709-10: 
An entire new Moving PICTURE; (never 
publish’'d before the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1709.) IS now to be seen daily, next 
Door to the Grecian’s-Head Coffee-House, 
against Cecil-street in the Strand; made 
after the Manner of the Foreign Picture 
lately shown in Fleet-street, but far 
exceeding that, (as is not doubted, will 
be allow’d by the Spectators;) represent- 
ing several magnificent Ships and Vessels 
sailing out of a Port of a City, which 
turn a Point of Land, and are seen at 
a great distance. A Coach, drawn by four 
Horses, going over a Bridge into the 
Town. A Cart, with an Old Woman in 
it, drawn by two Horses, the Wheels 
moving. A Gentleman carry’d in a Chair, 
saluting the Company. A Windmill con- 
tinually turning round. Swans swimming, 
which dip their Heads in the Water. A 
Man digging with a Pick-Ax. Birds 
flying; all as moving, and as natural as 
if alive. With the comical Humours of 
Scaramouch, and abundance of other 
Movements and Figures; such as the Man 
on the black Mare; Gentlemen on Horse- 
back; Huntsmen and Dogs; Shepherds and 
Cattle; Milkmaids; and many more, too 
tedious to be here inserted; not doubt- 
ing, but the Spectators will receive great 
Satisfaction by the Sight thereof. Price 
12 d. and 6 d. each. 
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This is clearly not what Swift mentions in 
the Journal to Stella, 27 March 1713. The 
notice was reprinted in Nos. 309 and 31] 
of The Supplement (4-6 and 9-11 January), 
In Nos. 315-20 (18 January-1 February) the 
picture was stated to have been moved, for 
better light, “‘ to the Duke of Marlborough's 
Head in Fleetstreet.” A_ fresh set of 
advertisements appears in Nos. 324, -27, 
-30, and -35 (8 February-8 March) and in 
The Tatler, Nos. 127 and 130 (28-31 
January and 4-7 February). The evident 
success of the new revived the original, and 
in The Post-Man for 12-14 January 1709-10 
was advertised 
The Old Famous, Artificial and Wonder- 
ful MOVING PICTURE, the like never 
seen in all Europe, is come to Mr. David 
Randall’s in Channel-Row, Westminster. 


IRVIN EHRENPREIS. 
Indiana University. 


WEST COUNTRY JACOBITES IN 1715 


AT the time of the Scottish Rebellion in 

1715 there was a_ possibility that 
Jacobite sympathisers in the West of 
England, of whom there were many among 
the landed gentry, might rise in support of 
the Stuart cause, but any measures they may 
have contemplated for giving such support 
were thwarted by the prompt action of the 
Government in ordering the arrest of all 
prominent men suspected of disaffection. 
The following letters (of which the originals 
are in the possession of the Bank of England) 
were addressed to Humphry Morice, a mer- 
chant of London, by some of his West 
Country relations: they may be of interest 
as contemporary records of a critical period 
in English history. 

The writers of the letters, as well as the 
recipient, were all grandsons of Sir William 
Morice, Kt., Secretary of State from 1660 
to 1668, but Sir Nicholas Morice and Sir 
William Pole had Tory sympathies while 
Walter Moyle and Humphry Morice were 
strong supporters of the Whig regime. 


1. From WALTER MOYLE 
Sep. 25 1715 
Dear Sir, 

I had ye favour of your letter of ye 20th 
inst. & am very much obliged to you for 
your account of the Scotch affairs, for which 
I own I am in a very little pain. Such @ 
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handfull of scoundrells can never look 
regular troops in ye face, & and must soon 
be ruined for want of supplies from abroad, 
in hopes of which without doubt they took 
up Arms.” 

J am glad to hear from London the first 
news of ye Pretender’s landing incognito in 
our parts. The story is certainly all false? 
& and took its rise, I suppose, from ye 
warrants which were issued out before our 
Assizes for ye apprehension of Hawkeswell, 
the Lord Lansdowne’s® secretary, who made 
a progress through our County* upon no 
good design, as is generally thought, but fled 
on ye first news of ye warrants that were 
out against him. And perhaps ye late rein- 
forcement which has been sent from Chelsea 
to Pendennis Castle has given some credit 
to ye report. There are many disaffected 
persons in our County, but they have had 
no assembly that I know of (& it could not 
possibly be a secret) nor have they hearts 
or interests enough to form a rebellion. 
[ wish the Nation a good delivery of my 
Lord Oxford® when his trial comes on. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Your most affec. Kinsman 
& humble servant 
W. Moyle 


Our Services to all your good family 


2. From WALTER MOYLE 


September 26 1715 
Sir, 

I was indeed amaz’d at ye news you wrote 
me, as well as alarm’d. I could not think 
ye plot had been laid so deep. What I wrote 
you in my last was true, there has been no 
publick meeting of ye disaffected gentry, nor 
is the Pretender with us. Mr Boscawen® 
came home last Thursday, & Sir R. Vivian‘ 


’ The rebellion of the Scottish clans under John 
Erskine, 6th Earl of Mar. 

*The Pretender landed at Peterhead on 22nd 
December 1715. 

*George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, was 
arrested in September 1715 on suspicion of being 
a Jacobite. He was imprisoned in the Tower of 
London until February 1717, and on_ being 
released he retired to the Continent, where he 
remained for 10 years. 

‘Cornwall. e home of the Moyles was at 

ake, St. Germans. 

Robert Harley. He was impeached for having 
negotiated the peace with France in 1713. 
a, Boscawen (afterwards Viscount Fal- 
Me ag Richard Vivian, 3rd Bart., M.P. for Corn- 
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was apprehended last Friday or Saturday, by 
virtue of a Warrant from Lord Townsend," 
& brought to Plymouth Fort last night by 
Major Seville. I had this moment an account 
from Plymouth that Basset, Pollard, Alexan- 
der Pendarvit, & Captain Pyper are expected 
to be brought prisoners to Plymouth this 
night. 

We are all very quiet in the eastern parts 
of Cornwall. There are flying reports that 
500 Tinners’ are risen in defence of Mr 
Basset, but I believe nothing of ye matter, 
because I hear nothing of it from my brother 
Gregor’® or Boscawen; nor do I think ye 
Tinners have any inclination to rebell tho’ 
they have been ill-used by ye Government 
in ye payment of their arrears, & starving 
may provoke ’em out of their principles. 
I wrote about a month since to our friends 
above in ye most pressing terms, to make 
*em easy by ye payment of their just arrears, 
& everybody wonders that they ha’nt been 
taken care of. Lord Radnor” is expected 
down this week. I fear nothing from this 
part of England, where ye heads of ye 
Faction are secur’d, & ye common people 
are generally well affected to ye Government. 
Perhaps I am too sanguine, but this is my 
sense of ye matter on ye informations I have 
from all parts. I don’t hear of any arms that 
have been seiz’d in Cornwall. °Tis now late, 
& I have only time to add that I am, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most affec. Kinsman 
& humble servant 
W.M. 


I wonder that Mr Edgcumbe” is not down 
with us at this critical juncture. Every gentle- 
man of reputation & interest ought to be in 
his own Country now to support ye Common 
cause when all is at stake. 


3. From Sir NICHOLAS MORICE, Bart. 
8br ye 7th 1715 
Dear Brother, 

I was mightily surprised when I found soe 
many of my friends taken up, but ye same 
infection spreads as far as this since ye Great 
Bos:'* came down, Sir Richard Vivian with 
P * Charles, 2nd Viscouat Townshend, Secretary of 

tate. 


* Tin miners. : ; ; 
*© John Gregor, of Trewarthenick, his brother-in- 


aw. 
"' Charles Bodville Robartes, 2nd Earl of Radnor. 
* Richard Edgcumbe (afterwards Ist Baron 

Edgcumbe). 

‘’ Hugh Boscawen. 
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many others being confined without knowing 
ye crime alledged to their charge, or soe 
much as permitted to see ye warrant by 
which they were committed, noe bail being 
taken. What those things will end in, I won’t 
take upon me to say, or so much as conjec- 
ture, only ye long & particular acquaintance 
I have had with these gentlemen obliges me 
not only to believe, but think, they have not 
entered into any association to ye prejudice 
of ye Government, they being allways hearty 
zealotts for its true happiness & preservation, 
they haveing sense and judgmentt enough to 
discern that one single step toward its over- 
throw would be ye utter ruin of themselves 
& estates, & consequently of their posterity. 
I should be glad to hear their true accusa- 
tion, but much more their safe deliverance. 
This countrey is in great confusion, & all 
business att a stand by reason of those 
confinementts, every person thinking ye 
arrogance & pride of B. will carry his resent- 
mentt soe far as to take up all those leading 
gentlemen that voted against him. Ye tinners 
would have certainly done his worke if ye 
prudence & innocence of ye afflicted had not 
timely prevented itt. 
I am, Dear Brother 
With great sincerity 
Yours.** 


4. From Sir WILLIAM POLE, Bart. 
Shute, Nov. ye 13th (1715) 
Sir, 

Here’s a report this moment come to me 
that our friend Sir N. Morice is taken into 
the custody of a messenger att wich I’me 
strangely surpriz’d, knowing him to be per- 
fectly innocent as you and I am. He has 
too great a stake in the hedge then to enter 
into such wild measures, and too much sense 
to associate with men who are endeavouring 
the ruin of their Country. I hope its only 
a false report grounded, I suppose, on the 
securing Sir W. Carew and Sir C. Bamfield.*® 
God be thank’d wee are perfectly quiet in 
our parts, and tho’ Torys are plenty in our 
neighbourhood we havn’t one Papist, Non- 
juror, or Jacobite. You must know I’ve 


‘The letter bears no signature: this was no 
doubt a precaution in case it should be opened by 
Government agents. It had been the habit of the 


writer for some time to address his cousin as 
* brother.” 

8 Sir William Carew, Bt, M.P. for Cornwall, 
a Sir Coplestone Bampfylde, Bart, M.P. for 
evon. 
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been exceeding active of late, especially since 
this Rebelion begun, att wich it is said I’me 
turn’d Whigg, but I take this opertunity to 
disown that, but if to be an enemy to the 
Pretender and his abettors be the only 
characteristick of a Whigg, then I am one. 
What strange principles must influence when 
men would sacrifice their Religion and 
Country to their own spleen or resentment. 
I'me really asham’d I havn't paid you yet, 
but you know the former reason, and the 
latter is I expected to have been paid the 
money owing me as Master of the House- 
hold: I should be glad to know if thas will 
ever be done. Won’t they distinguish between 
«a Hannover Tory and a Jacobite, and must 
I who have bin ever zealous for the Protes- 
tant Succession (even when in Place, as you 
know by many votes, insomuch that Gaffer 
St John’® did all he coud to rout me with 
Her Majesty, and woud have done it had she 
lived) be used as a Jacobite Tory. You'll 
very much oblige me if you'll endeavour to 
gett it.... Isalute Mrs Morice and am, Sir, 
Your affectionate Kinsman 
and humble Servant 
W. Pole 


W. MARSTON ACRES. 
'* Henry St. John, Ist Viscount Bolingbroke. 


NOTES ON JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY 
Miscellaneous Additional Notes 
(Continued from page 56) 


T seems worthwhile to comment on one 
or two authors Johnson might have been 
expected to quote more often. Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, he said, “ was the 
only book that ever took him out of bed 
two hours sooner than he wished to rise,” 
(Hill-Powell, II. 121), yet I have only noticed 
seven or eight quotations in the Dictionary 
(addle, costard, filch, fleer, giddy-headed, 
muckKhill, oligarchy, quacksalver). Chaucer 
is often mentioned in the etymologies, but 
very little quoted (e.g., grin, donion, scall, 
tackle, welkin). The only quotation from 
Defoe is from Robinson Crusoe (under 
wound—* The savages wounded Atkins, and 
slew his followers.”). Johnson was no 
specialist in Elizabethan literature, but except 
for Shakespeare and Jonson, quotations 
from dramatic authors of the period 
are non-existent—no Marlowe, Dekker, 
Webster, etc. Probably the availability of 
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reprints had something to do with this. The 
Evelyn quotations are, of course, not from 
the Diary, but on gardening matters, from 
Kalendarium Hortense (1664, tenth edition 
1206). A small group of quotations from 
travel books interested me—drift, keen, and 
skin, from Ellis (A Voyage to Hudson's 
Bay, 1748, and a book on the North-West 
Passage, 1750): pagod and punch, from 
Fryer (A New Account of East India and 
Persia, 1698): and mammock from James 
(Strange and Dangerous Voyage, 1633, 
second ed. 1740). 

Although Pamela (1740), Clarissa (1747-8), 
and Sir Charles Grandison (1753) were all 
published before the Dictionary, I do not 
remember noticing any Richardson quota- 
tions other than those from Clarissa. Garrick 
is reported to have told Johnson that 

“it was objected that he cited authorities 
which were beneath the dignity of such 

a work, and mentioned Richardson.” 

(Hill-Powell, iv. 4, and footnote); 
but we know that Johnson, although he 
once declared 

“if you were to read Richardson for 
the story, your impatience would be so 
much fretted that you would hang your- 

self” (Hill-Powell, II. 175), 
elsewhere described him as 

“an author who has enlarged the 
knowledge of human nature, and taught 
the passions to move at the command of 
on ” (The Rambler, No. 97, 19 Feb. 

A quotation from Wesley—perhaps the only 
one in the Dictionary—might be worth men- 
lion: eight lines of verse under trump. 

Lastly, a few self-quotations might be 
remarked—a sentence from the Life of 
Savage under dissipate, and lines from Irene 
under disjoint, idler, imposture, stagnant, 
and sultaness. 


Personal and Local References 


Boswell draws attention to some of these 
(Hill-Powell I. 293-4, IV. 372): the tempta- 
lon to quote even the well-known ones 
8 itresistible—lexicographer, “a harmless 
drudge”; Grub-street, “ much inhabited by 
wnters of small histories, dictionaries . . .”: 
pension, “ pay given to a state hireling for 
treason to his country ”; patron, “ one who 
countenances, supports, or protects. Com- 
monly a wretch who supports with insolence, 
and is paid with flattery.” Knowing as we 
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do something of Johnson's habits, it is 
pleasant to read his definition of a club— 
“An assembly of good fellows, meeting 
under certain conditions.” Bishop—‘“A 
cant word for a mixture of wine, oranges, 
and sugar”—reminds us of his hoarding 
of orange-peel,’ and surely he was smack- 
ing his lips when he said of the armadillo 
“his flesh is white, fat, tender, and more 
delicate than that of a sucking pig,” or 
described the rasp as “a delicious berry.” 
Was he remembering Oxford when he 
explained parvis—“ also . . . that disputation 
at Oxford, called disputatio in parvis” or 
harking back to hungry days when he dealt 
with over-battle: “Of this word I know 
not the derivation: batten is to grow fat, 
and to battle, is at Oxford to feed on trust.” 

There are, in addition to these, some 
interesting “local allusions” scattered here 
and there throughout the Dictionary. Under 
county, Johnson mentions that some cities 
are counties, as, for example, “ the county of 
Lichfield.” Minster is “A monastery; an 
ecclesiastical fraternity; a cathedral church. 
The word is yet retained at York and Lich- 
field.” Shaw, “a thicket; a small wood,” 
reminds the compiler of his native heath, 
and he adds “A tuft of trees near Lichfield 
is called Gentle shaw.” Again, after he 
has described orrery, he must volunteer the 
information, “It was first made by Mr. 
Rowley, a mathematician born at Lichfield, 
and so named from his patron the earl of 
Orrery. . . .” The most direct allusion was 
noted by Boswell as an instance of his 
affection for his place of origin. Lich is 
“a dead carcass. . . . Lichfield, the field of 
the dead, a city in Staffordshire, so named 
from martyred Christians. Salve magna 
parens.” 

There are also references to Staffordshire 
which perhaps would not have found a place 
but for the interest of the dictionary-maker. 
“In Staffordshire, garden-rouncivals sown in 
the fields kernel well, and yield a good 
increase,” is the quotation he chooses from 
Mortimer for kernel. There is goldfinch— 
“This is called in Staffordshire a proud 
taylor.” Two other Mortimer quotations 
happen to relate to the same county—that 
for moorland (“In the south part of 
Staffordshire they go to the north for seed 
corn, and they of the north to the south, 
except in the moorlands”) and for produce 
(“In Staffordshire, after their lands are 

* Hill-Powell, If. 330 and IV. 204. 
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marled, they sow it with barley, allowing 
three bushels to an acre. Its common 
produce is thirty bushels.”) And lastly, a 
very clear piece of local knowledge— 
moreland: “A mountainous or hilly 
country; a tract of Staffordshire is called the 
Morlands, from being hilly.” 


Lexicographer’s Zoo 

Johnson quietly amended his ‘“ howler ” 
about pastern in later editions of the 
Dictionary, but a fairly careful reading of 
his work still leaves the impression that 
animals were not altogether his strong point. 
Any reader who enjoys his definition of 
amble— 


“A pace or movement in which the 
horse removes both his legs on one side; 
as on the far side, he removes his fore 
and hinder leg of the same side at one 
time, whilst the legs on the near side stand 
still; and when the far legs are upon the 
ground, the near side removes the fore 
leg and hinder. leg, and the legs on the 
far side stand still” 


—will surely relish his struggle to describe 
the same animal’s walk— 


“In a walk, a horse lifts two legs of a 
side, one after the other, beginning with 
the hind leg first; as, suppose that he leads 
with the legs on his right side, then he 
lifts his far hind foot first; and in the 
time that he is setting it down, which 
in a step is always short of the tread 
of his fore foot upon the same side, he 
lifts his far fore foot, and sets it down 
before his near foot, and just as he lifts 
up his near hind foot, and sets it down 
again just short of his near fore foot, 
ae sets it down just before his far fore 
oot.” 


If he found himself in trouble with such 
a familiar creature as the horse, he might 
understandably deviate into nonsense when 
he came to deal with more exotic animals. 
Let us, while playing fair by omitting those 
he clearly treated as legendary, cage a few 
of his specimens for our observation. 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary defines 
agouty as “Genus of rodents of Cavy or 
Guinea-pig family, esp. a hare-like animal 
of W. Indies.” There is nothing ridiculous 
about Johnson’s entry, but his description 
mmakes the agouty such a more attractive 
fellow that it might be quoted— 
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“ An animal of the Antilles, of the big. 
ness of a rabbit, with bright red hair 
and a little tail without hair. He has by 
two teeth in each jaw; holds his meat ip 
his fore-paws like a squirrel; and has 4 
very remarkable cry: when he is angry, his 
hair stands on end, and he strikes the 
earth with his hind-feet; and when chased, 
he flies to a hollow tree, whence he js 
expelled by smoke.” 

BADGER-LEGGED: “. . . having legs of a 
unequal length as the badger is supposed 
to have... .” 

BasiLisk: “A kind of serpent, also calle 
a cockatrice, which is said to drive away 
all others by his hissing, and to kill by 
looking.” 

Bear: “ A rough savage animal.” (I include 
this with Margaret Boswell’s description 
of Johnson in mind—‘ I have seen many 
a bear led by a man; I have never befor 
seen a man led by a bear”!) 

CAMELOPARD: “An _ Abyssinian animal, 
taller than an elephant, but not so thick. 
He is so named, because he has a neck 
and head like a camel; he is spotted like 
a pard, but his spots are white upon a 
red ground. The Italians call him 
giaraffa.” 

COCKATRICE: “A serpent supposed to rise 
from a cock’s egg.” 

Dragon: “A _ kind of winged serpent, 
perhaps imaginary. . . .” (As in other 
examples, Johnson is not quite sure!) 

Eacte: “A bird of prey, which, as it is 
reported, renews its age when it grow 
old. It is also said not to drink at all, 
like other birds with sharp claws. . 
When it sees (its young) weary, or fretful, 
it takes them upon its back. Eagles ar 
said to be extremely sharp-sighted, and, 
when they take flight, spring perpendicv- 
larly upwards, with their eyes steadily 
fixed upon the sun.” 

FIREDRAKE: “ A fiery serpent; I suppose the 
prester.” (N.B., “ prester ” not to be found 
in Dictionary). 

Fitcuat: “A stinking little beast, that robs 
the hen-roost and the warren. Skinner 
calls him the stinking ferret... .” 

OssiFraGE: “A kind of eagle, whose flesh 
is forbid under the name of gryphon. The 
ossifraga or ospray is thus called, becaus 
it breaks the bones of animals in order 
to come at the marrow. It is said to 
dig up bodies in churchyards, and eat what 
it finds in the bones. . . .” 
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SeaL: (Quotes Carew—) “ The seal or soyle 
is in make and growth not unlike a pig, 





but ugly faced and footed like a moldwarp 
t in (.e., mole); he delighteth in music, or any 
Sa joud noise, and thereby is trained to shew 
his himself above water... .” 
the — sSurewmouse: “ A mouse of which the bite 
Sed, js generally supposed venomous, and to 
e is which vulgar tradition assigns such 
malignity, that she is said to lame the 
a foot over which she runs. I am informed 
sed that all these reports are calumnious, and 
| that her feet and teeth are equally harm- 
Hled less with those of any other little 
way mouse... .” 
by B Swan: (Quotes Calmet—) “. . . some are said 
to have lived three hundred years. .. .” 
lude f TaranTULA: “ An insect whose bite is only 
tion cured by musick.” 
any 
fore Johnsen and Scots 
“ As all Johnsonians know, his Diction- 
mal, ary has occasional sly touches of 
rick. personality and whimsy in the definitions, 
neck in the notorious definition of oats, for 
like example, with its joke on Scotland,” 


mn a wrote Mr. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., in a letter 
him § to the Times Literary Supplement (9 March 
‘ 1946) in which he showed how Johnson had 
rise used quotations from Cleveland with 
satirical intent. Perhaps some of the follow- 
pent, ing quotations in the same manner have 
rther escaped notice: their cumulative effect is 
ee unmistakable. 

It 18 BacPiPpe: ‘““No banners but shirts, with 


rows some bad bagpipes instead of drum and 
+ all, fife.” (Sidney.) 

we BAGPIPER : 

etful, | “Some that will evermore peep through 
3 are their eyes, 

= And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper.” 


(Shakespeare.) 
adily Beriss: “ One caused at a feast, a bagpipe 
to be played, which made the knight 
e the bepiss himself, to the great diversion of 
ound all then present, as well as confusion’d 
himself ” (Derham). 
robs { BorDereR: “the pilfering borderers ” 
inner (Shakespeare). 

Civiuize : 


flesh | “We send the graces and the muses forth 


= To civilize and to instruct the north.” 
ca (Waller.) 
order J CRESSET: A great light set upon a 
id to beacon, light-house, or watch-tower. 
what Hanmer. They still raise armies in Scot- 


land by carrying about the fire-cross. 
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Dirk: 

“In vain thy hungry mountaineers 
Come forth in all their warlike gears, 
The shield, the pistol, dirk, and dagger, 
In which they daily wont to swagger.” 

(Tickell.) 

ELDERS: 

“ Flea-bitten synod, an assembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana; like the rude 
Chaos of presbytery, where laymen ride 
With the tame wool-pack clergy by their 

side.” (Cleveland.) 

EquaL: “The Scots trusted not their own 
numbers, as equal to fight with the 
English.” (Clarendon.) 

Firecross: A token in Scotland for the 
nation to take arms: the ends thereof 
burnt black, and in some parts smeared 
with blood. It is carried from one place 
to another. Upon refusal to send it for- 
ward, or to rise, the last person who has 
it shoots the other dead. 

ForTIETH: “ Burnet says, Scotland is not 
above a fortieth part in value to the rest 
of Britain; and, with respect to the profit 
that England gains from hence, not the 
forty thousandth part.” (Swift.) 

Haccess: A mass of meat, generally pork, 
chopped and inclosed in a membrane. In 
Scotland it is commonly made in a sheep’s 
maw of the entrails of the same animal, 
cut small, with suet and spices. 

PATCH: 

“How! providence! and yet a Scottish 

crew! 
Then madam Nature wears black patches 
too.” (Cleveland.) 

PropucTIvE: “ Numbers of Scots are glad 
to exchange their barren hills for our 
fruitful vales, so productive of that grain.” 
(Swift.) 

SNUFFLE : 

“ Bagpipes of the loudest drones, 

With snuffling broken-winded tones, 
Whose blasts of air, in pockets shut, 
Sound filthier than from a gut.” (Butler.) 

STRANGENESS: (Meaning 4: Mutual dislike) 

“In this peace there was an article that 
no Englishman should enter into Scotland, 
and no Scottishman into England, without 
letters commendatory; this might seem a 
means to continue a strangeness between 
the nations; but it was done to lock in 
the borderers.” (Bacon.) 


A. D. ATKINSON. 
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SWEEP’S LUCK 


NOT by mere chance was a _ sooty 

chimney-sweeper sauntering in front 
of Kensington Palace on the wedding 
morning of Prince Philip and Princess 
Elizabeth, thereby affording the excited 
bridegroom an opportunity to dash out from 
the royal apartments to wring his grubby 
hand for “sweep’s luck.” The century-old 
practice of saluting casual chimney-sweepers 
in the streets for luck is still being carried 
on today in England and parts of the 
continent. For instance, on encountering a 
sweep, many an Englishman will take off 
his hat and bow, and many an English 
woman will blow kisses. Such salutations 
do well enough to secure everyday luck; 
but for extraordinary occasions, such as 
weddings, personal contact with a sweeper 
is needed to insure happiness. Trading on 
this superstition, more than one sweep has 
combined business with pleasure during the 
slack season of his trade from April to 
October, by loitering in front of a fashion- 
able church to be on hand after a marriage 
ceremony, to kiss the bride on the cheek, 
shake the groom’s hand, promise the pair 
a blissful honeymoon, and pocket, for these 
services, a generous fee. 

Just how the superstition of ‘“ sweep’s 
luck ” originated is uncertain. One plausible 
explanation lies in the folk custom, observed 
in many countries of Europe on New Year’s 
Day, of cleaning out the chimney to entice 
luck to descend and remain for the ensuing 
twelvemonth. Gradually, through a trans- 
ference of association from abstract to 
concrete, luck became an attribute of the 
chimney-sweeper. More colourful, but less 
convincing, is the apocryphal tale in England 
of how a nimble chimney-sweeper, throwing 
down his brushes and sootbags, risked his 
life to stop the runaway horse of one of 
the Georges, who, thereafter, upon meeting 
any sweep, doffed his headgear and bowed, 
perhaps confused, because of the inky black- 
ness overcasting the countenances of all 
diligent sweeps, just which one had been his 
saviour. His majesty’s subjects sedulously 
followed his example and, as the origin of 
the practice became dim, applied the luck 
shown by one sweep in rescuing the king 
to sweepdom in general. As a corollary 
arose the belief that if propitiated in the 
right manner, all sweeps could share their 
luck. 
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As a romantic figure in literature and art, 
the black-hued chimney-sweeper with his 
ropes, brushes, and sootbags has appealed 
to the imaginations of generations of readers 
of Shakespeare and Blake, of Lamb, Kings. 
ley, and Andersen, of Cruikshank and Row- 
landson. On the other hand, in the flesh, the 
sweep has been despised by his social betters 
and shunned even by the lowly dustmen, 
sewer-scavengers, and corpse-dredgers. In 
discussing the trade of chimney-sweeping in 
his encyclopaedic London Labour and the 
London Poor, Henry Mayhew, in 1851, 
asserted that sweeps “ have long been looked 
down on as the lowest order of workers, 
and treated with contumely by those who 
were but little better than themselves. The 
peculiar nature of their work giving them 
not only a filthy appearance, but an offensive 
smell, of itself, in a manner, prohibited them 
from associating with other working men.” 
Dreading more the ordeal of taking a daily 
bath than climbing the most dangerous flue, 
the sweep, who also performed the duties 
of nightman, considered weekly, or even 
monthly, contact with soap and water 
enough to rid his body and clothes of the 
filth and stench of his work. Hence, he 
was not socially popular with other working 
men and forced to live apart from them. 
A social pariah, the dirty sweep, however, 
like Shakespeare’s toad, ugly and venomous, 
but carrying in its head a precious jewel, 
bore for all custom-observing and tradition- 
following English, under his soot-encrusted 
skin a talisman of such virtue as to bring 
to his side even princes desirous of partaking 
of his luck. 

The chimney-sweeper has also been a 
symbol of good luck on the Continent. A 
correspondent of the august Times cabled 
an account of the revelry in which the official 
chimney-sweepers of Vienna played impor- 
tant roles on the evening of December 31, 
1937: 


The New Year had a picturesque wel- 
come in Vienna tonight, when chimney- 
sweeps in the uniform of their calling sold 
“lucky coins” specially struck by the 
Austrian State Mint in the Stefansplatz, 
the great Cathedral Square, for the benefit 
of the poor of Vienna. 

To meet one of these black-faced har- 
bingers of fortune on the last day of the 
Old Year is an encounter eagerly sought, 
and throngs of Viennese merry-makers 
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gathered round the chimney-sweepers to 

buy the coins, 40,000 of which have 

already been sold, while another 10,000 

have been reserved for the high bidding 

in the Cathedral Square at midnight. 

Another symbol of good luck is a suck- 
ling pig, and at midnight the chimney- 
sweeps bear these squealing animals 
through the halls of public restaurants to 
have their hairs plucked by the guests. 
Tomorrow Herr Hassman, the head of the 
Vienna Chimney Sweep’s Guild, attended 
by two assistants, will visit President 
Miklas and present him with one of the 
lucky coins, which bear the image of a 
child riding on one of the lucky pigs. 

We find that the association of chimney- 
sweeper’s apprentice and lusty porker for a 
good luck device is not confined to coins 
in Austria but engraved on leather handles 
for key-rings, on stationery, and on pins and 
charm bracelets throughout Western Europe. 

A few bristles stolen from a chimney- 
sweeper’s brush are believed to bring luck 
to the possessor. The writer had the good 
fortune to receive on December 31, 1946, 
half a dozen bristles plucked surreptitiously 
near Montreux, Switzerland, by an English 
army captain and his young grandson, who 
also happens to be the grandson of the 
assassinated Archduke Francis Ferdinand. 
In the text of the letter accompanying the 
loot is the abductor’s graphic description 
of how the feat was accomplished: 

We, that is my small grandson and I, 
have had the most exciting hunts in order 
to obtain this lovely piece of “ brush.” 
Let me tell you. ... 

One fine day in the winter of the year 
1945 we found a complete outfit belonging 
to a careless sweep outside a lonely house. 
We approached with soldier-like precision, 
ready to obtain a large harvest, when to 
our horror we found that all his brushes 
were made of wire! What a sweep, we 
muttered—and other things! We tried 
bending the wires and various other 
devices known to breaking, but they were 
tough beyond belief and at long last we 
heard “ footprints” and so with tears of 
rage and disappointment streaming from 
our eyes we beat a hasty—but in our 
favour let it be said, an orderly retreat. 
Shortly after, down the street, we met two 
sweeps riding bicycles. This revived us 
to a state of consciousness again, and we 











kissed our hands and the sweeps shouted 
back “bon jour.” We then encouraged 
each other with the words that there were 
surely many more and better sweeps in 
the chimneys than our erstwhile iron-shod 
enemy, and we really did not think much 
of a sweep who used iron brushes. We 
argued that such brushes were certainly 
unsporting and that there was considerable 
doubt if they really brought luck... . 

Two days ago, dawn came in, the rains 
came also, and it was a most usual morn- 
ing. One would never have thought—but 
I am going too fast. Ferdinand—thus the 
name of my grandson, and a grand son 
he is—and I sallied forth to climb some 
distant snow-clad peak. . . . Suddenly, 
Ferdinand, who indeed has a wonderful 
sporting nose, uttered a howl, I can only 
describe it thusly for I thought the plum- 
pudding had revived itself and had hit 
him harshly. But no! His eyes were 
sparkling, and with repeated and long wild 
cries he rushed towards the wall of an 
adjacent house. I sniffed, and smelt 
adventure, and followed ‘ventre A terre’ 
in his wake. And there, leaning against 
a wall was a sight to make YOU gasp 
for joy. The dream for which we had 
waited these long days and nights since 
our erstwhile defeat and sad disappoint- 
ment, had materialized. With hisses to 
silence we worked with professional skill, 
and believe it or not the brushes broke to 
the little fingers of the grandson and to 
the strong sinewy ones of the grandpa. 
Before a sweep could ever have said 
“chimney” we had gathered our illicit 
harvest and were away on thrice winged 
feet. All thoughts of the mountains had 
melted as the snows in Spring. We rushed 
to a sheltered corner and compared our 
loot. It was a glorious victory and we 
jumped with joy—knowing that we had 
collected a great chunk of luck for our 
friends and for ourselves! 


Let us hope that the stolen bristles will 
bring good luck to the scion of the dis- 
possessed Hapsburgs! 

Whereas in England some of the chimney- 
sweepers eked out their professional incomes 
by turning bride-kissers, in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, a fraudulent chimney-sweep has been 
trading on the gullibility of the public for 
some years by setting up a lottery-stand in 
front of the largest department store. 
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Dressed in the customary garb of a Swiss 
sweep: tall hat, close-fitting black jacket, 
and trousers, tucked inside thick brogues, 
with a dash of colour in the red neckerchief 
knotted at his throat; the knave sells his 
tickets to the sidewalk throngs. He has 
confided in several friends that since donning 
his disguise, made realistic by sprinkling soot 
on his face and hands, he has sold thrice 
the number of tickets as he had formerly 
in a conventional sack suit just because 
people considered his tickets to be lucky. 
Although chimney-sweepers have been 
cleaning flues in the United States for three 
centuries, the luck so closely associated with 
them in Europe has apparently not crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean, probably since no 
American writers and artists have stirred the 
public’s curiosity over them. In vain we 
look for stories of sweeps’ buying small boys 
from starving parents or kidnapping them 
from wealthy, forcing these urchins up dark, 
dank flues by brutally setting fire to straw 
under them or thrusting pins into their 
sluggish feet, and dragging their lifeless 
bodies out of holes hastily scooped from 
masonry. Yet the trade had its lighter side 
when parents recovered their lost offspring 
and in thanksgiving féted all the climbing- 
boys or when May-Day gave boys and 
masters in fanciful costumes the chance to 
dance in the streets to solicit money. Without 
the romantic legends and gay pageantry to 
surface in rosy colours the grey drabness of 
the trade in the United States, the sweep has 
received no attention and thereby has 
deprived susceptible persons of the thrill of 
enjoying “sweep’s luck,” which had they 
met him in Europe, would have been theirs. 


GEorGE L. PHILLIPS. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 

SURREY VOLUNTEERS (See clxviii. 129, 

146, 167, 184, 202, 220, 230, 238, 283; 
clxxxi. 18) 


(Continued from page 148) 


MILLMAN, George. 
Note. Commissioned It. from rank of sjt. 
aggravated by his promotion the ensigns 
of Lambeth V.I. threatened to print and 
publish an appeal to 
H.O. 50/120. 


the parish.— 
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MILLs, Charles. 
for suc. 10 Nov. 1807 read res. bef. 1} 
Oct. 1807. 

MONTAGUE, James. 
— 5 Jly. 1805 read res. bef. 4 Sly. 


Moore, Charles. 
for suc. 9 Mch. 1805 read “ in consequence 
of the Death of his Father the late Arch- 
oo of Canterbury” res. bef. 7 Mch, 
for MULLAUGH, read MULLOouGH, E. J, 
for suc. 17 Feb. 1806 read res. 24 Ine. 1804, 
Note. Subaltern of the coy. of Camber- 
well V.I. disbanded for misconduct. 
Perhaps identical with Edward Joseph 
MALBOUGH, q.v. though the correct form 
of the surname of the officer of Camber- 
well V.I. appears to have been MULLOUGH. 
Munroe, Charles. 
for res. 1806 read “‘ having quitted his resi- 
dence” res. bef. 7 Feb. 1806. 
NICHOLLS, Richard. 
add: res. bef. 10 Apr. 1804. 
Note. His surname also appears as 
NICHOLL. 
add: Nicxots, John. 
St. Mary Newington Inf. Assn., ens., 18 
Mch. 1799, 
Note. Perhaps with John 
NICHOLS, q.v. 
Norman, Richard. 
add: res. “ long since” bef. 5 Aug. 1803. 
OAKLEY, Benjamin. 
a ~ 11 Nov. 1805 read res. bef. 9 Nov. 
add: Note. Ld. Teignmouth, Vice Lieu- 
tenant of Surrey, 9 Nov. 1805 to Secretary 
of State: “In justice to Captain Oakly, 
I think it my duty to mention that the 
Tooting Volunteers under his command 
have been distinguished for their discipline 
& good conduct.”—H.O. 50/144. 
OGLE, Robert. 
add: Previous Service. 14th Bengal NI, 
It. col. (V. C. P. Hodson, List of Officers 
of the Bengal Army, 1758-1834, III. 417.) 
Note. The identification of R.O., It. col. 
H.C.S. with R.O., capt. cmdt., volt. 
service, is clear in a letter from Ld. Teign- 
mouth, Vice Lieutenant of Surrey, 8 
Feb. 1804 to Secretary of State.—H.O. 
50/120. 





identical 


H. C. CarDEW-RENDLE. 


(To be continued) 
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_ 


STEELE FAMILY OF LIVER- 

POOL.—A silver punchbowl in the 

possession of one of my family bears the 
following inscription:— 

“The gift of the Underwriters of London 
to Capt. John Steele of the ‘Nancy’ of 
Greenock for his bravery in defending his 
ship in an engagement with a French 
Privateer of very much superior force off 
Savannah La Marr, Jamaica, 16 May 1779.” 

The bowl came to my family through my 
maternal grandmother. She was_ Jessie 
Steele, one of the five daughters of Matthew 
Steele of Liverpool. She was born on Feb. 
23rd 1803, married my maternal grandfather 
James Logan of Liverpool, and died on Feb. 
28th 1886. Her mother, Matthew Steele’s 
wife, is said to have come from a place 
called Hannahstown in Northern Ireland and 
to have been named Murray. 

Matthew Steele is believed to have owned 
racehorses, and an oil painting of one of 
them named “Buffer” and ridden by the 
Lord Wilton of the day was recently in 
possession of one of the family. 

Any information about Matthew Steele 
and his wife and family would be welcome 
and I am particularly anxious to find out his 
exact relationship to Capt. John Steele of the 
“Nancy” of Greenock. Inquiries at 
Greenock as to the “Nancy” and her 
engagement with the French privateer and 
as : the Steele family have proved fruitless 
so far, 

“Nancy” must always have been a very 
common name for a ship, but it is perhaps 
more than a coincidence that there existed 
a vessel of this name of Liverpool engaged 
in this same trade with Jamaica. 

In Picton’s ‘Memorials of Liverpool,’ 
vol. I. p. 185 I find the following:—‘* Even 
the ordinary trading ships partook of a 
quasi-naval character. Advertisements like 
the following were common:—With or with- 
out convoy for Jamaica and will sail in May 
(1759) from Liverpool the new ship 


‘Nancy,’ Benjamin Holland commander; 
burthen 500 tons; carries 22 carriage guns 
of 9 and 6 pounders, 10 swivels and 70 men, 
and will carry a Letter of Marque. 

The ‘ Nancy ’ was ultimately captured by 


the French on ber voyage from Liverpool to 
Jamaica.” 
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The date of her “ultimate” capture by 
the French is not stated. 

Is it possible that this “Nancy” of 
Liverpool, newly built in 1759 and trading to 
Jamaica was the same “ Nancy” described 
as of Greenock and trading to the same 
destination 20 years later in 1779? 


GEORGE KIDSTON. 


ADRIAN STOKES (d. 1586).—I have been 

trying for a long time to find out from 
what family came Adrian Stokes, who 
married Frances Duchess of Suffolk in 1554. 
She bore him two sons and a daughter but 
all died in infancy. Adrian had two brothers 
William and Anthony, to the former of 
whom he left his estates on his death in 1586. 
Did either of them have any children? There 
were several members of a family of Stokes 
of Roche, Co. Pembroke at Oxford Univer- 
sity in the 17th Century, and I have reason 
for suspecting that Adrian Stokes was a 
member of this family, but unfortunately 
I can find no documentary or printed proof. 
Can any reader help me? 


C. S. A. Dosson. 


ETER CAUSTON.—London Merchant 
and author of Latin poems on the ‘ Fire 
of London,’ ‘ Praise of Holland’ and ‘ The 
Pleasures of Tunbridge, published at 
various dates between 1686 and 1709. I 
should be most grateful for any biographical 
details either about Causton or about his 
friend and fellow-poet, G. Frohock, to whom 
his ‘ Tunbrigialia’’ was dedicated. 


HERBERT H. HUXLEY. 


ANNE (GILCHRIST), COUNTESS OF 

DUNDONALD.—Archibald Cochrane, 
9th Earl of Dundonald (born 1 Jan. 1748, 
died 1 July 1831), married as his first wife 
on 17 Oct. 1774 “ Anne, 2nd dau. of Capt. 
James Gilchrist, R.N., by whom (who d. 
13 Oct. 1784)” he was father of the cele- 
brated Admiral (Burke, Peerage and 
Baronetage, 1938). Debrett, Complete 
Peerage, 1839, gives the date of Lady Dun- 
donald’s death as 13th Nov. 1784, but agrees 
otherwise with this modern edition of Burke. 
Lodge, Peerage of the British Empire, 1858, 
agrees with, but amplifies, Debrett, stating 
that Lady Dundonald’s father was “ Captain 
James Gilchrist, R.N., of Annesfield.” I 
have not compared Burke for 1938 with any 
other “ Peerages.” 
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The particular point in which I am 
interested is whether this Capt. Gilchrist or 
any of his kinsmen of the same surname 
held any appointment at H.M. Dockyard, 
Chatham. A Capt. Gilchrist figures in a 
family tradition, of which I am anxious to 
test the accuracy, as holding a high appoint- 
ment at that Dockyard; the dates concerned 
are very vague, but I should imagine that 
it may relate to one generation later than 
Lady Dundonald’s father. Possibly O’Byrne, 
Naval Biography, might assist, but I have 
not access to that work. 


Francis H. M. Huco. 


MBS. COVE.—Mary, widow of the Revd. 
Edward Cove, Vicar of Brimpton, 
Berks, mother of the Revd. Edward Cove, 
Vicar of Thoresway, Lincs., died at Bakewell 
1851, aged 66. What was her maiden name? 


AR. E. 


. C. HOOFT: MANUSCRIPTS.—Do any 
holographs or facsimiles of the 17th 
century Dutch poet-historian, P. C. Hooft, 
exist in collections outside of the Nether- 
lands? I am seeking to establish the authen- 
ticity of a newly-discovered manuscript. As 
Hooft was a man of several handwriting 
styles, I find that I need further evidence. 


MARK REINSBERG. 


Pieter de Hooghstraat 18 
Amsterdam (Zuid) 


BIOGRAPHICAL DETAILS WANTED. 
—Duthie (Wm.): wrote song ‘ Men of 

Harlech’; Graves (John W.): wrote song 
‘John Peel’; Hunt (G. W.): wrote song 

‘We don’t want to fight 

But by Jingo if we do.’ 
Hohnel (Ludwig von): German explorer; 
discovered Lake Rudolph. 

H. A. 


NGLISH PRONUNCIATION. —I am 
engaged at present on a book, for 
Spanish students, on the Pronunciation and 
Spelling of English; in this connection I wish 
to trace the author of a rhymed composition 
beginning “Dearest creature in creation, 
studying English pronunciation . . .’ and 
going on to give an amusing account of the 
most outstanding anomalies of English 
spelling and pronunciation. I understood 
the author was a Dutch teacher of English. 
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I should be most grateful if any reader 
could give me any information that woul 
help me to get in touch with him. 


K. P. JAcKson. 


GOURCES WANTED:— 


‘A frog he would a wooing go.’ 
*I am king of the castle.’ 
“Rules were made to be broken.’ 
‘To explore every avenue.’ 
H. A. 


Y FOR I IN ENGLISH SURNAMES— 
When was it that people began spelli 
Martyn for Martin in surnames, and ar 
did they go back to Martin. 
J.H.M. 


BE xActr SOURCES WANTED, FOR 
‘0.D.Q’— 
(Continued from page 84) 
The saint who ‘ imprudently committed a 
miracle.’ Gibbon 


* History is philosophy teaching by ex- 
amples. Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 


‘ Firm and erect the Caledonian stood; 
Old was his mutton and his claret good.’ 


* These things seem strange.’ 
Herodotus. 


‘Damn it all, another Bishop dead— 
verily believe they die to vex me.’ 
Melbourne. 


‘The worst of the present day (1835) is 
that men hate one another so damnably. 
For my part I love them all.’ Ibid. 


“I don’t know, Ma’am, why they make all 
this fuss about education; none of the Pagets 
can read or write, and they get on well 


enough.’ Ibid. (to the Queen). 
‘ The queen of Scots is this day leichter of 

a fair son, and I am but of barren stock.’ 

Queen Elizabeth. 


‘This man hath the right sow by the ear.’ 
Henry VIII (of Cranmer). 


‘When I hear anyone talk of Culture, I 
reach for my revolver.’ H. Goering. 
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UEEN MARY TUDOR (cxciv. 140; 
cxcv. 4).—I suggest that Mr. Michael 
Barrington has not made out a good case 
for excessive severity. Niggardly in his facts, 
he deduces too much from too little. _ 

Mr. Barrington has not given due weight 
to the fact that the execution of Lady Jane 
Grey and her supporters was the result of a 
second attempt to put Lady Jane on the 
throne. Against those executions must be 
squarely offset Mary’s leniency towards her 
half-sister Elizabeth, whom she had little 
reason to trust. 

Consider Wyatt’s plea for pardon. It was 
based on the service of his grandfather to 
Henry VII, on the service of his father to 
Henry VIII, and on his own service to 
Edward VI. ; 

Hardly an inviting background in Mary 
Tudor’s eyes. Henry VII badgered Catherine 
of Arragon out of her wits concerning the 
tardiness of Ferdinand and Isabella in hand- 
ing over her dowry. Henry VIII promul- 
gated a decree of bastardy against Mary 
herself, as well as against Elizabeth. And 
Edward VI, by “divine right,” claimed to 
abrogate the hereditary system of succession 
to exclude Mary from the throne. I can see 
nothing in any of that likely to induce Mary 
to feel forgiving towards Wyatt. 

That Lady Jane’s execution took place in 
private because Mary Tudor feared popular 
compassion is by no means an acceptable 
theory if one takes into consideration the 
history of Tower executions. 

Execution could take place inside the 
fortress only if the writ were addressed to 
the Constable making him responsible for 
the carrying out of the death penalty, and 
nobody but the Constable, in his capacity of 
commandant of the Liberty of The Tower, 
= preside over execution within the 
Walls, 

Inside executions were few and almost 
without exception restricted to illustrious 
personages. The general practice was to 
hand over the condemned on a writ to the 
Sherriffs of London and for the execution to 
take place outside on Tower Hill on a timber 
gallows set up for the occasion. 

Devereux Earl of Essex died on the same 
spot on Tower Green as the queens Anne 
Boleyn, Katharine Howard and Lady Jane 
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Grey, and the last of the Plantagenets, the 
Countess of Salisbury. But that was not 
because Elizabeth feared popular compas- 
sion but because she wished to spare her 
former favourite the humiliation of dying a 
public spectacle. 

Having no desire to whitewash Mary 
Tudor, I make Mr. Barrington a present of 
his contention that Mary’s was “ one of the 
few reigns in English history that can show 
sO many executions.” But I should like to 
put in a word for the succeeding reign. 

Were we to take not merely the gross 
total of each of these reigns but content our- 
selves with computing statistics on the basis 
of the annual average we might find that 
Elizabeth was no less severe than Mary. 


Mat. C. BYRNE. 


VOLPONE AT DRURY LANE (cxcev. 

99). — Genest (English Stage, 1832. 
Vol. II) notes the advertisement of the per- 
formance of Volpone announced for 19th 
May, 1703, and the subsequent abandon- 
ment owing to the unusual weather. It was 
intended for Johnson’s (not Jonson’s)’ bene- 
fit, which was delayed until 27 April, 1708, 
when Johnson played Corbaccio to Powell’s 
Volpone. In the meantime, the play had 
been staged at the Haymarket, though with 
differences in the cast. 

Although Genest does not mention John- 
son’s Christian name, he prints a contem- 
porary criticism of the Drury Lane Com- 
pany, in which the actor is called “ the noble 
Ben’s namesake, who is, or might be, a good 
comedian.” Bellchambers, however, gives 
the full name as Benjamin Johnson, and tells 
us the actor was born in 1665, joined the 
Drury Lane Company in 1695, and died in 
1742. He also says that Johnson prided 
himself on the resemblance of his name to 
that of the great dramatist, and that Cor- 
baccio was thought to be one of his best 
parts. Johnson’s portrait is in Lowe’s edition 
of Cibber’s Apology (1889), Vol. I, p. 104. 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


Josern PRIESTLEY, CARTO- 

GRAPHER (cxcv. 82).—The Joseph 
Priestley, who produced the map of the 
Liverpool to Leeds canal, was certainly not 
the scientist and theologian of that name. It 
was more probably done by the Joseph 
Priestley who compiled an “ Historical 


‘ [My mistake.—Ep.] 
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account of the navigable rivers, canals and 
railways throughout Great Britain as a 
reference to Nichols, Priestley and Walker’s 
new map of inland navigation, derived from 
original and parliamentary documents in 
the possession of Joseph Priestley, Esq.,” 
which was published by Longmans in 1831. 
Priestley gives his address at the end of the 
preface as the Aire and Calder Navigation 
Office, dating it October Ist, 1830. The map, 
described as the outcome of the uninter- 
rupted labour of seven years was dedicated 
to King William IV, while the book was 
dedicated to Thomas Telford. In view of 
the extensive surveying he refers to, as well 
as the fact that the Aire and Calder Canal 
links up with the Liverpool and Leeds, it 
seems likely that it is this Priestley who is in 
question. I can give no further particulars 
about him, though no doubt they are ascer- 
tainable at Leeds, but the above work is the 
only one credited to him in the British 
Museum catalogue, which, moreover, 
differentiates between him and Joseph 
Priestley (1768-1833), the second son of the 


scientist. PAUL MORGAN. 


HENRY WHITWORTH JONES (cxcv. 

106).—He married first Miss Graem. 
A son of his, Captain Frederic Whitworth 
Jones, of The Hatch, Seend, Wiltshire, died 
June 27 1935, at the age of 67. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


AMES YEOWELL (cxcv. 104).—At 5th 
S.iv. p. 481 (1875) is an In Memoriam 
notice of James Yeowell written by his 
editor, W. J. Thoms. Shortly after relin- 
quishing the sub-editorship of Notes and 
Queries in 1872, Yeowell became a Brother 
of the Charterhouse. Mr. Thoms describes 
Yeowell as “a loyal churchman and a great 
admirer of the non-jurors.” In Chambers’ 
Encyclopaedia he is said to have been 
“probably the very last non-juror.” This 
raises an interesting question. The last 
traces of a non-juring congregation which 
Canon Overton could find, and about this 
he could not be certain, were in Wales in 
1815, and the last bishop of an irregular line 
died in 1805. At his death on 10th December 
1875, Yeowell was in his 73rd year. It does 
not seem that Yeowell can ever have been a 
member of a non-juring congregation, 
except (and this would be most unlikely) as 
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a very small boy. His interest in the history 
of the non-jurors is, however, not to be 
doubted. T. Lathbury, the first historian of 
the body, made several contributions to 
early numbers of Notes and Queries on the 
subject. 

A.C.E, 


GOURCES WANTED (cxcv. 106).—In a 

letter written by Admiral Drake to 
Queen Elizabeth at the time of th 
threatened invasion by Spain, the following 
occurs : 

“There must be a beginning of every 
matter, but the continuing until the end 
yields the true glory.” 

A. H. BAMForp. 


FE xActr SOURCES WANTED FOR 

*0.D.Q.’ (cxev. 84).—** A fool and his 
words are soon parted.” William Shen- 
stone: ‘ On reserve.’ 

“We learn from history that we never 
learn from history.” Hegel, in the introduc- 
tion to his Studies of history, “. . . peoples 
and governments never have learned any- 
thing from history.” The phrase is used by 
Shaw in his Revolutionist’s handbook and 
in the preface to Heartbreak House. 

“Stop, look, and listen.” A slogan de- 
vised by Ralph R. Upton in 1912 to replace 
the old railway signs of “ Look out for the 
locomotive.” 

CHARLES A. TOASE. 


‘Three hours a day will produce as much 
as a man ought to write.—Anthony Trol- 
lope, Autobiography, ch. xv.—Eb. 


LINTERMEDIAIRE DES CHERCH- 
EURS ET CURIEUX (cxciv. 486).— 
Like Mr. Dow, I have wondered whether 
L’Intermédiaire still existed: and I have 
worried Parisian friends to find out for me. 
M. Maurice Renand, son of a father famous 
in the annals of art collectors, has just 
replied: “Je me suis mis & la recherche de 
I'Intermédiaire . . . j'ai pu retrouver le si¢ge 
social: 31 bis. rue Victor Massé, mais le 
journal n’a pas reparu depuis 1939 et sa 
reparution n’est pas encore envisagé pour 
le moment.” 
The last three words give at any rate 
some faint grounds for hope. ae 
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THE HOUSE OF CROFT OF CROFT 
CASTLE, by O. G. S. Croft. (E. J. 
Thurston, 31,Church Street, Hereford. 25s.) 

ALTHOUGH this book, dealing with a 

family which has been settled in Here- 
fordshire since the Norman Conquest, has 
much to commend it, the method in which 
the information is presented is not pleasing. 

The author has certainly collected a large 

number of facts and placed them in con- 

venient chapters for each generation, but 
there are so many short paragraphs which 
resemble a research worker’s notes. 

The early history of the family is neces- 
sarily brief owing to the lack of corrobora- 
tive evidence, but what there is appears to 
be fairly well substantiated. With the career 
of Sir James Croft (c. 1520-1590) who 
counted among his offices those of Deputy 
Lieutenant of Ireland and, later, Comptroller 
of the Household, the book becomes more 
detailed. The poverty of this knight, the 
charges against him as Governor of Berwick, 
his indiscretions while one of the Commis- 
sioners to treat with the King of Spain at 
Bourbourg, are given at length, but, as 
Camden says, “ He got above the envy of 
the court, which however had well nigh 
crushed him, and died in a good age, his 
Prince’s favourite, and in fair esteem with 
all that knew him.” 

Sir Herbert Croft, after being nearly assas- 

sinated by Sir John Ayres and then incurring 
the displeasure of James I, became a monk 
at Douay where he died in 1622. Among 
other distinguished members of the Croft 
family may be mentioned Herbert (1603- 
1691), Bishop of Hereford, and Sir Richard 
(1762-1818), physician and accoucheur, who 
tended Princess Charlotte at the birth of her 
still-born son which resulted in her own 
tragic death at hands other than Sir 
Richard’s. 
_ From about 1800, to the present day, the 
information in this book is chiefly a record 
of births, deaths, and marriages of members 
of the family, a good deal of this—at least 
the essential facts required by the genealo- 
gist—is already in print. 

There is a description of Croft church 
where is the elaborate tomb of Sir Richard 
Croft (died 1509). A note on the family 
arms is somewhat inadequate, but this is 
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due to the author’s admitted lack of know- 
ledge of heraldry. We cannot, however, 
accept the use of dark green wax in which 
Sir John de Croft’s seal was impressed in 
1291 as evidence that the Croft livery was 
of that hue, or that a standard used in 1531 
powdered with crofts vert (each shown as a 
ring fence) helps in supporting such a theory. 

Believers in Dick Whittington and his 
pantomime cat will perhaps regret to learn 
that the cat was a wherry and not of the 
feline species. To Sir Edward Harley and 
the sons of Roger Hereford (d. 1659) of 
Sufton are attributed the introduction from 
the Low Countries of cows which are said 
to have been the founders of the famous 
Hereford breed of cattle. The story of the 
destruction of the reputed marriage certifi- 
cate of Charles II and Lucy Walters, is 
another anecdote which Major Croft intro- 
duces to lighten his pages. 


THE KNYVETT LETTERS (1620-1644), 
transcribed and edited by Bertram 
Schofield. Constable & Company Ltd., 
London. 2ls. 


(COLLECTIONS of letters can often be 

boring, but here is a series which holds 
one’s interest to the end. Thomas Knyvett, 
hitherto unknown except perhaps to a few 
Norfolk antiquaries, was taken prisoner for 
his alleged participation in an abortive rising 
at Lowestoft in 1643. He had never attained 
to any important offices of state, was 
invariably short of money, an acute observer 
of political events, a devoted husband, and 
a charming letter-writer. 

Several lengthy law-suits depleted his 
resources over a number of years, and had 
it not been for the influence of Cromwell, 
his position at the hands of the Parliamen- 
tary Committees might have been such that 
he would have been reduced to a state of 
poverty. He did at least regain his estates 
without a fine, but the letters reveal the 
agony of mind which he endured while his 
case was being considered. His terror can 
be realised when his sons sent indiscreet 
letters from Holland which fell into the 
hands of the Committee of Examinations. 

Prior to the Civil War period, the letters 
are of a domestic nature, and we feel that 
Knyvett was never so happy as when with 
his wife at Aswellthorpe. She worried if a 
letter from him did not arrive when expected, 
as witness the opening sentences from a reply 
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sent by Thomas, ‘Sweet harte, you scould Common Councillors—stand out as f 
terribly before you knowe a cause, but, to must, but many lesser activities only eg 
give you an accounte of all my actions, I bare summary. History has there had te 
would have you knowe that I was then at sacrificed to comprehensiveness, yet, if 
Staines when I showld have writt...’ The sacrifice is regrettable it is, on balay 
postscript to the same letter—‘*... You weare _justified by the results. 
so Angrye that you could not send me word The broad picture is clear—a 
howe my little boy and girle doe.’ important in Roman times, maintain 
Mention has been made of the litigation that importance in the days of Alfred, | 
which engaged Thomas Knyvett to such a William I and in every subsequent y 
degree; in 1626 he writes,‘ My only happines jealously independent, resolutely prese 
is that I shall nowe be out of Lawe, & ridde ing what is now termed “ democratj 
from the mouthes of clamorus people.’ We control of its own affairs. The gradi 
are reminded that history repeats itself when development of its government and offi 
we read in a letter of 1644 during the is emphasised, occasionally by a 
troublous times through which Knyvett and dubious omission of events inside and ¢ 
others like him were passing, ‘Suerly this side the 677 acres within the “ bounds.” TJ 
History to after Ages will seeme rather a_ efforts of Commonwealth times to turn 
Romancy, a faigned thing then a. matter miayoralty into a salaried office, and 
really Acted; And in my opinion, twilbe effects of the demonstrably greater efficie 
much more for the credit of the Nation to in the 1830’s of the Metropolitan Police 
have it so constred then cleer’ly beleev’d, examples of such omissions. Yet no cla 
for the best excuse that can be made for vs_ is made in other instances where the 
must be a fit of Lunacy.’ might well have claimed credit—the he 
Of considerable literary as well as his- tality provided at the Corporation’s exp 
torical value, these letters have been edited to guests who might well be considen 
with great care; the original documents are guests of the nation, the lead given in matté 
reproduced as closely as the limitations of of public health when in 1848 (Sir) Je 
type will permit, and the copious footnotes Simon was made medical officer of heall 
cannot be too highly commended. The the second appointment of its kind in @ 
editor has made everything abundantly clear England. 4 
and provided a pedigree and an excellent The allotment of seventy-three 
index. The work is indeed a worthy com- headings, each sub-heading covering” 
panion to that greater series of letters written separate subject, shows both the extent afl 
by that more celebrated Norfolk family, the the conciseness of the work, but space 
Pastons. rightly been found for the national aspe¢ 
of the city’s government. “The list 


THE CORPORATION OF LONDON: Mansion House Funds recal’s aoatl of 
ITS ORIGIN, CONSTITUTION, P: ‘liam 
bonorary freemen includes William 
POWERS AND DUTIES. (Oxford Fl Nightingale. Winston Churchill 
University Press. 15s. net.) Seen es ee ae 
Rindy General Eisenhower (pp. 222-3). How ff 
"THE anonymous authors of this invaluable that national activity can continue is t 
book have done good service to the city question implicit in the whole bod 
which has sponsored it and the public which Separate parliamentary representation Ma 
will use it. Within the compass of some 250 gone. The National Health Service Act rul 
pages they have provided the best and most the appointment of governors to the gre 
convenient guide to the present day activities city hospitals. The rebuilding of the devai 
of the Corporation of London, set against a tated one-third of its area has scarcely begut 
background of their evolution. Their plan Those who read and enjoy will understam 
is simple. A brief outline of the history of the loyalty engendered by 2,000 years @ 
each office or function shows its evolution civic history, profit from much knowledgt 
and importance and leads up to its actual skilfully presented, and while inevitably 
work in 1950. Inevitably the sections allotted regretting that so great a city should have; 
to each of these activities vary in treatment fallen on such evil times, will better appre 
and value. The great offices—the Lord ciate its determination to preserve its histe 
Mayor, the Sheriffs, the Aldermen and the independence. 7 
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